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WHY AND WHAT IS IT? 


“We the people of the United Nations, determined 
to save succeeding generations from the scourge of 
war,...and to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person, 
in the equal rights of men and women and of nations 
large and small, and to establish conditions under 
which justice and respect for the obligations arising 
from previous and other sources of international law 
can be maintained, . . . do hereby establish an inter- 
national organization to be known as the United 
Nations.” 











Preamble to the Charter of the United 
Nations, written in 1945 as World War Il was 
ending. 


That is what was intended. 
Or at least that is what we hoped for. 


* * * 


During World War II, the Western Democracies, with 
Russia as an ally, had triumphed over the aggression of Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy along with Japan. They had 
turned back the threat of world conquest which had been 
the dream of Dictators Hitler and Mussolini. 

With the war won, the peoples of the Democracies felt 
one great urge: to return as quickly as possible to the ways 
of peace. 

The onslaught of the Dictators had left huge devastation 
in its tracks. 

Britain and the peoples of Europe faced gigantic tasks of 
reconstruction and of rebuilding their shattered economies. 

As for the United States, what we wanted was to get our 
soldiers home and out of uniform with the utmost dispatch. 
That’s how it had been at the end of earlier wars, with our 
citizen soldiers again quickly becoming civilians. 

Canada had the same idea. 

So the nations of the West demobilized. 

They had been allied with the Russians during the war, 

a MA Ries and were ready to go on cooperating with them in the 
interests of peace. 

But Communist Russia had other ideas. 

The U.S.S.R. saw the ending of the war as an opportunity 
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the World. During and immediately after the war they al- 
ready had begun adding to their territory. First they had 
swallowed the Baltic States. Then followed parts of Finland, 
Poland, Czechosiovakia, Rumania, and Eastern Germany. 

While the United States, Britain, and Canada cut to 879,000 
men, as occupation troops, the 4,720,000 American, British, 
and Canadian troops which had been in Europe in 1945 
at the close of the war, the U.S.S.R. kept its forces at full 
strength — over five million men — and stationed them 
close to the edges of the territory they now held, facing the 
very heart of Western Europe. 
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That, and other happenings, woke up the West to a fuller 
realization of the growing Communist threat. 

With an eye also toward the South and East, the Soviet 
Union was muscling in with demands on Turkey, and began 
meddling in a civil war in Greece with the hope of setting 
up a Communist regime there. These events prompted Presi- 
dent Truman to announce a doctrine of American support 
for “free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressure.” 

U. S. Secretary of State George Marshall, knowing that 
Communist doctrine infiltrates most readily where countries 
and peoples are beset by troubles, made an offer of economic 
aid. to all Europe, including Russia. Russia showed no 
interest and gave increasing signs of suspicion and hostility. 
But Poland and Czechoslovakia tentatively accepted — not 
turning down such aid till Soviet maneuvers forced them to 
do so. 

The Communist advance continued gathering speed. By 
1947, the Communist Party, backed by the force of Russia’s 
armed strength, had seized- power in Hungary. In Bulgaria, 
the leader of the opposition was hanged. In Rumania, the 
penalty was life imprisonment. In Poland itself the head 
of the democratic government became a refugee. By now 
half of Europe, made up of countries whose ties and sym- 
pathies and attitudes and beliefs lay with the West, and which 
under wartime agreements were to have been set free as 
soon as Hitler's armies were driven out, had fallen to Com- 
munism. And Russia announced it was re-establishing the 
old Comintern, the Communist subversive organization which 
had been given up during the war as a gesture of good will 
toward the Soviet’s wartime allies. It popped up again as 
the Cominform, with the objective of undermining and 
destroying Western political regimes and taking over for 
Communism. 


In February, 1948, the Communists, unable to win a majority 
in a free election in Czechoslovakia, seized control by force 
of arms, using native troops in what they called the “workers’ 
militia.” That event — in the words of Paul-Henri Spaak of 
Belgium, present Secretary-General of NATO — was “the 
culminating point in a whole series of events which, little 
by little, had destroyed all hope of seeing international order, 
founded on justice and liberty, established after the-war.” 

So NATO was created with the express idea of saving 
Western Europe from seizure by Communism and dominance 
by the USSR. , 

The first plan had been just for a defense alliance com- 
posed of European countries and the United Kingdom. But 


the disparity between the military strength this could muster 
as compared with Soviet armed power made the idea seem 
ineffectual. A wider alliance, with U. S. support, looked 
essential to check the Soviet advance. 

The U. S. A. had good reason to take part. We were 
directly involved in Berlin. If eventually Europe should be 
lost through Communism taking over, it would mean a 
decisive and disastrous shift of the balance of power against 
us. The one bright spot was that the Soviet blockade of the 
Western sector of Berlin, soon after the coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia, was presently suspended because of the success of 
our airlift. 

The way was already prepared for us to take part in a 
Western alliance by passage in the Senate on June 11, 1948, 
by a vote of 64 to 4, of the Vandenberg Resolution. This 
authorized us to associate ourselves with mutual defense 
agreements if these contributed to the security of the U. S. A. 

On April 4, 1949, as sanctioned under a provision in the 
United Nations Charter, the document setting up the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization was signed in Washington by 
the following countries: 


Belgium Luxembourg 

Canada The Netherlands 
Denmark Norway 

France Portugal 

Iceland The United Kingdom 
Italy The United States 


The Treaty declares the determination of the signers “to 
safeguard the freedom, common heritage, and civilization 
of their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, 
individual liberty and the rule of law.” 


WHAT NATO IS 


NATO is a defense alliance. According to the terms of 
Article 5 of the Treaty “the Parties agree that an armed 
attack against one or more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack against them all; and 
consequently they agree that if such an armed attack occurs, 
each . . . will assist the Party or Parties so attacked by taking 
forthwith . . . such action as it deems necessary, including the 
use of armed force, to restore and maintain the security of 
the North Atlantic area.” 

Because its members are sovereign states, considerable 
effort and sacrifice were and remain necessary to produce 
the close cooperation needed if NATO is to do its primary 
job of maintaining peace and halting the Soviet Union's 
westward expansion. 

Since 1949, when NATO began, not another inch of 
European territory has been lost. As Secretary-General Paul- 
Henri Spaak has recently written: “There has probably 
never been any alliance which has realized its principal 
objective so completely.” 

Naturally the Soviet Union looks with great disfavor on 
NATO's existence. But only in the eyes of Communist 
propaganda could its military forces be thought of as offen- 
sive. Though considerably stronger than in the beginning, 
these forces are small in comparison with the six million men 
the U.S.S.R. and its European satellites keep under arms. 
But they have sufficed to deter aggression, and that’s what 
counts. 


HOW NATO IS SET UP 


NATO's organization, like most organizations, has evolved 
slowly, and its development still goes on. But since its primary 
objective was defense, its military setup and plan of things 
came early into being. 

The general idea was to have NATO's ground forces 
consist of 45 to 50 divisions, with the French providing 
15, the West Germans 12, the British and Canadians 8 to 


10, and the Dutch and Belgians the rest. 

While this buildup was supposed to be taking place, it 
would be the role of the U. S. A. to protect it with an “um- 
brella” of atomic weapons, since we still had a monopoly of 
the atomic bomb, and, because of our bases in Europe under 
the U. S. Strategic Air Command, possessed the means and 
equipment to deliver it. This would allow time for NATO 
bases and military installations to be established. 

In 1951 NATO took the further step of putting the 
national forces allotted to it by member nations under an 
international command. The first Supreme Commander was 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The managing body of NATO is the North Atlantic 
Council, which looks after both military and civil affairs. 
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It has recently opened fine new headquarters in Paris. The 
Council is composed of representatives of the member gov- 
ernments. Its sessions at the Ministers-of-Foreign-Affairs or 
Secretary-of-State level are held two or three times a year. 
Since 1952, it has followed arrangements to meet in “per- 
manent session” with permanent representatives appointed 
by the member governments. This means meetings at least 
once a week, and sometimes more frequently. 

Since NATO is an alliance of sovereign nations, with co- 
operation the key to concerted action, all decisions of the 
Council, if they are to be made at all, must be made by 
unanimous consent. 

Under the Council, NATO's military affairs are carried 
on through a Military Committee composed of the Chiefs-of- 
Staff of each member country, or their representatives. 


NATO AND THE UNITED STATES 


When the U. S. A. joined the NATO alliance, this action 
became an important milestone along the course we have 
followed in our conduct of foreign affairs. 

Before 1949, though we had been drawn into two world 
wars, it was not till after actual fighting broke out that we 
fully realized how great a share of vital interests we had with 
the Democracies of Europe, and how necessary it was to come 
to their defense. Even more, we were finding that the North 
Atlantic Ocean no longer protected us as a reliable barrier, 
and that any major European war would eventually threaten 
the security of all nations composing the North Atlantic 
area. So in 1949 we abandoned one of the most important 
of our historic policies — to keep out till drawn in. We 
actually entered an alliance in peacetime in the hope of 
heading off future war. 

Our joining NATO did not mean we were abandoning 
hope in the United Nations. But once the paralysis of the 
UN Security Council became apparent, because of frequent 
Soviet use of the veto, the United States and the Western 
European nations set up NATO as an alternative offering 
the possibility of security against Soviet expansion. 


HOW NATO HAS GROWN AND CHANGED 


In 1952, Greece and Turkey joined NATO, extending 
its defense system to the Caucasus. 

In 1955, the West German Republic came in. 

That same year saw the first gathering of members of 
Parliament and of Congress from NATO countries, when 


some 200 legislators met in advisory capacity in Paris and 
agreed that delegates from the legislative chambers of the 
NATO nations should attend similar assemblies each year. 

In 1956, a committee consisting of the foreign ministers 
of Canada, Italy, and Norway was appointed by the Council 


to make suggestions on how to develop greater unity within 
the Atlantic community and improve and extend cooperation 
among NATO nations in non-military fields. 

Perhaps their most important recommendation was for 
greater political cooperation among member nations. This 
could be furthered — suggested the Committee of Three — 
by constant consultation at least to “ensure that no action 
is taken by one member without knowledge of the views of 
the others.” There was need for the member countries 
to coordinate foreign policies much more thoroughly — 
warned Secretary-General Spaak — if the alliance was to 
present a united front to the USS.R. “They must show 
their solidarity in dealing with all problems in which the 
interests of the Alliance are at stake, in whatever part of 
the world the problems arise.” 

As for cooperation in the scientific, technical, and eco- 
nomic field — where there had been little progress thus far— 
that, suggested the Committee, should be stepped up to the 
greatest possible extent. 

NATO was becoming much more than a mere military 
defense alliance. | 
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SOME PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS 


When NATO began, the United States still held a monopoly 
of the atomic bomb, as a counterthreat against the Soviet’s 
great military power. After Russia also got the bomb, this 
changed the picture. The U.S.S.R. could now threaten the 
West with the same weapon which long had played so im- 
portant a part in restraining Russia within her own borders. 
NATO bases, as well as all the West, became susceptible 
to Russian nuclear attack. The Soviets have used this fact 
as a way to try to scare Western Europe into a state of doubt 
as to the advisability of retaining these bases because of the 
threat that Western Europe would be the direct victim of 
devastating nuclear war. | 
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The situation is complicated because some of the bases 
in Europe and England equipped with atomic weapons are 
not NATO bases but are bases under the U. S. Strategic 
Air Command. The SAC serves American policy, which 
may not necessarily and in all situations be the same as the 
policy of other members of NATO. NATO's forces are 
assigned voluntarily to NATO by member nations, and 
American fighter planes are a part of them. But American 
bombers remain within U. S. control under the Strategic 
Air Command. 

These circumstances form a situation which is still un- 
resolved. Because some of our allies in NATO haven't as 





much confidence in U. S. foreign policy as they had at the 
start, they feel unsure whether or not what we may do will 
be for their own best interests. 

Russia's possession of nuclear weapons also again raises the 
question of whether NATO's ground forces are strong 
enough. They never did get up to even half of the 45 or so 
divisions originally planned on, but with U. S. monopoly 
of the atomic bomb, this didn’t make too much difference. 

Secretary-General Spaak has pointed out that there is too 
great a disparity between NATO forces and those of the 
Communists, and adds that “a considerable effort will still 
be needed to bring ... NATO... . defenses up to the 
required level.” 

What plays a considerable part in impeding this effort 
is the fact that NATO countries do on occasion find them- 
selves at odds with one another and lacking a central policy. 
Examples are the Suez crisis, Algeria, Cyprus, Tunis, and 
now the Congo. The Congo situation has caused Belgium 
to indicate she may cut her contribution to NATO. 

Naturally the U.S.S.R. seizes every opportunity to exploit 
these differences and to try to set the NATO allies against 
one another. 

One remedy for these differences in policy would be still 
wider and increased discussion by NATO nations of all 
political problems which affect the alliance as a whole. 

Then there is the suspicion among non-white peoples 
that NATO is too much of a white man’s club. This could 


be countered by establishing a NATO program to help with 
the economic development of underdeveloped countries in 
Africa and Asia. While there is a strong feeling that such 
programs should not be diverted from the UN. itself, never- 
theless the Communists are carrying on a greatly enlarged 
foreign aid program outside the U.N.—presenting a chal- 
lenge which NATO might do well to match and surpass. 

The U.S.S.R. has skillfully been advertising its own spec- 
tacular technical progress, implying it could do the same thing 
for underdeveloped countries if they would enter the type 
of agreement which the Soviet is eager to make. Without 
imperiling freedom, as the Soviet does, a NATO program 
could prove more desirable and acceptable. 

NATO has already set up a Science Committee. Through 
it scientific discovery and progress can be better coordinated 
and scientific knowledge pooled for the common good. 

It has been suggested that the NATO Parliamentary Con- 
ference, which has met annually since its establishment in 
1955, might be recognized as a NATO Assembly and given 
wider advisory powers. 

This leads to a further suggestion, recently frequently 
heard, that this Assembly become a legislative body, trans- 
forming the North Atlantic Treaty Organization into a fed- 
eral union, which could present to the Soviet challenge a 
united front for democracy. 

These problems and suggestions deserve most careful 
consideration by us all. 
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